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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  A  new  configuration  is  proposed  for  purge  gas  recovery  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant. 

•  A  membrane  reactor  is  used  to  generate  pure  hydrogen  as  feed  of  SOFC. 

•  An  electrochemical  model  for  SOFC  is  developed. 

•  Parametric  analysis  of  the  membrane  reactor  and  SOFC  performance  is  done. 
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The  purge  gas  emission  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  which  contains  hazardous  components  is  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  environmental  pollution.  Using  integrated  configuration  of  catalytic  hydrogen- 
permselective  membrane  reactor  and  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  system  is  a  new  approach  which  has 
a  great  impact  to  reduce  the  pollutant  emission.  By  application  of  this  method,  not  only  emission  of 
ammonia  and  methane  in  the  atmosphere  is  prevented,  hydrogen  is  produced  through  the  methane 
steam  reforming  and  ammonia  decomposition  reactions  that  take  place  simultaneously  in  a  catalytic 
membrane  reactor.  The  pure  generated  hydrogen  by  recovery  of  the  purge  gas  in  the  Pd— Ag  membrane 
reactor  is  used  as  a  feed  of  SOFC.  Since  water  is  the  only  byproduct  of  the  electrochemical  reaction  in  the 
SOFC,  it  is  recycled  to  the  reactor  for  providing  the  required  water  of  the  reforming  reaction.  Performance 
investigation  of  the  reactor  represents  that  the  rate  of  hydrogen  permeation  increases  with  enhancing 
the  reactor  temperature  and  pressure.  Also  modeling  results  indicate  that  the  SOFC  performance  im¬ 
proves  with  increasing  the  temperature  and  fuel  utilization  ratio.  The  generated  power  by  recovery  of  the 
purging  gas  stream  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  in  the  Razi  petrochemical  complex  is  about  8  MW. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Nowadays  environmental  and  energy  challenges  facing  hu¬ 
manity  are  becoming  two  important  factors  that  limited  social  and 
economic  development.  To  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  global  en¬ 
ergy  demand,  application  of  new  environmentally  friendly  and 
highly  economical  approaches  is  necessary  [1  .  Hydrogen-based 
energy  systems  appear  as  an  attractive  alternative  to  common 
fossil  fuel-based  energy  systems  in  the  future.  Hydrogen  is  an 
environmentally  friendly  replacement  for  other  fuels  in  both 
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industrial  application  and  transportation  [2  .  Although  hydrogen 
storage  is  difficult  because  of  its  low  density,  it  has  the  largest  en¬ 
ergy  of  combustion  per  unit  of  mass.  Its  combustion  with  oxygen 
produces  water  and  heat.  So  energy  conversion  devices  using 
hydrogen  are  highly  efficient  and  produce  very  little  or  no  harmful 
emissions. 

Fuel  cells  are  electrochemical  devices  which  convert  the 
chemical  energy  of  hydrogen  to  electricity  power  directly  and 
produce  pure  water  as  the  only  byproducts.  Among  the  various 
types  of  fuel  cells,  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  is  more  efficient  [3]. 
SOFC  is  a  kind  of  fuel  cell  contains  two  porous  electrodes,  which  are 
separated  by  a  nonporous  oxide  ion-conducting  ceramic  electro¬ 
lyte.  SOFC  operates  at  temperatures  about  800-1000  °C  and  uses 
hydrogen  containing  gas  mixtures  as  a  feed  and  oxygen  in  the  air  as 
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an  oxidant  [4  .  Although  the  high  operating  temperature  of  SOFC 
leads  the  flexibility  of  using  various  fuel  types  (i.e.  methane, 
methanol,  ethanol,  biogas,  etc.),  SOFCs  operate  best  on  pure 
hydrogen.  Since  the  concentration  of  pure  hydrogen  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  less  than  1  ppm,  hydrogen  should  be  produced  from  other 
hydrogen  containing  fuels.  Gasification  of  coal,  reforming  of  hy¬ 
drocarbons  and  electrolysis  of  water  are  several  approaches  for 
hydrogen  production  [5-12]. 

Since  ammonia  has  high  hydrogen  content,  it  is  introduced  as  an 
important  source  to  generate  hydrogen.  Ammonia  has  many  in¬ 
dustrial  applications,  is  commercially  manufactured  with  Haber- 
-Bosch  process  at  temperature  450  °C  and  pressure  about  250  atm 
[13].  Since  the  conversion  per  pass  is  not  100%,  the  reactor  operates 
in  loop  mode.  Ammonia  is  continuously  condensed  out  of  the  loop 
and  fresh  synthesis  gas  is  added.  The  synthesis  gas  contains  small 
quantities  of  impurities  such  as  methane  and  argon  and  also  some 
impurities  build  up  in  the  loop,  so  they  must  be  continuously 
purged  to  atmosphere  to  prevent  them  from  exceeding  a  certain 
concentration  [14].  This  purge  gas  stream  which  contains  valuable 
hydrogen  can  be  proposed  as  an  appropriate  feed  for  SOFC,  but  due 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  this  stream,  direct  application  of  this 
feed  degrades  the  performance  of  anode  electrode.  Different 
studies  considered  pure  ammonia  as  the  feed  of  SOFC  directly 
[15-18  .  When  oxygen  ion  conducting  electrolyte  is  used  in  the 
SOFC,  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  feed  of  SOFC  increases  the 
risk  of  producing  NOx  compounds  over  anode  catalyst  as  Eq.  (1) 

[19] .  Hence  for  preventing  NOx  compounds,  proton  conducting 
electrolyte  should  be  used  when  ammonia  is  fed  to  the  fuel  cell. 
Ammonia  is  decomposed  as  Eq.  (2)  at  the  cell  temperature  over 
anode  that  is  consisting  Ni-based  material.  As  is  shown  in  Eq.  (2), 
ammonia  is  converted  to  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  generated 
hydrogen  undergoes  electrochemical  reaction  at  the  anode- 
electrolyte  interface  and  is  converted  to  hydrogen  ions  and  elec¬ 
trons.  The  protons  pass  the  electrolyte  and  react  to  oxygen  mole¬ 
cules  and  water  is  generated  at  the  cathode-electrolyte  interface 

[20] . 

2NH3  +  502~  ->2NO  +  3H20  +  10e~  (1) 

NH3«|h2+^N2  (2) 

Many  researchers  studied  ammonia  decomposition  rate  [21,22]. 
They  found  that  dilute  ammonia  kinetic  decomposition  is  slightly 
different  from  pure  ammonia.  For  pure  ammonia  feed,  the 
decomposition  rate  was  found  first  order  respect  to  ammonia 
partial  pressure.  But  the  inhibition  effect  of  the  hydrogen  partial 
pressure  is  significant  at  low  ammonia  concentration  (about  ppm 
level)  [23].  As  reported  in  Table  1,  the  composition  of  ammonia  in 
the  purge  gas  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  is  not  significant.  So,  not 


Table  1 

Characteristics  of  ammonia  plant  in  the  Razi  petrochemical  complex  [37]. 


Ammonia  plant  specifications 

Value 

Number  of  ammonia  units 

2 

Plant  capacity 

1000  (ton  day-1) 

Purge  gas  flow  rate 

285  (kg  mol  h-1) 

Total  ammonia  in  purge  gas 

1600  (ton  year-1) 

Purge  gas  stream  pressure 

108.9  (bar) 

Gas  composition  (mol  %) 

nh3 

2.3 

h2 

58.2 

n2 

19.3 

Ar 

6.0 

ch4 

14.2 

only  the  ammonia  existing  in  the  purge  gas  of  ammonia  synthesis 
plant  is  not  decomposed  over  the  anode,  but  also  it  is  possible  the 
reaction  reverses  and  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  cell.  Hence  the 
ammonia  should  be  removed  from  the  gas  stream  before  entering 
to  the  cell. 

Ammonia  absorption  by  using  water  is  a  common  approach  to 
remove  ammonia  from  the  purge  gas.  In  this  way  ammonia  is 
scrubbed  with  water  in  an  absorption  tower  at  pressure  about 
75.5  bars.  At  this  condition  ammonia  cannot  remove  perfectly  and 
about  400  ppm  ammonia  remains  in  the  purge  gas  stream  [24]. 
Another  approach  is  decomposition  of  ammonia  in  a  catalytic 
reactor  as  Eq.  (2).  But  the  main  challenge  of  this  method  is  that  due 
to  high  concentration  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  purge  gas 
stream,  the  decomposition  reaction  is  limited  thermodynamically, 
therefore  ammonia  conversion  does  not  occur  completely.  The 
equilibrium  limitation  issue  can  be  solved  by  using  hydrogen-se¬ 
lective  membrane  which  removes  hydrogen  from  the  reaction  zone 
and  shift  the  equilibrium  of  reaction  toward  right  and  as  a  result  the 
conversion  will  increase.  Rahimpour  and  Asgari  studied  the 
decomposition  of  ammonia  over  Ni/Al203  catalyst  in  a  hydrogen- 
permselective  membrane  reactor  to  increase  the  conversion  of 
ammonia  in  the  purge  gas  stream  and  hydrogen  production  [25,26]. 
Their  proposed  model  can  be  used  for  the  design  of  an  industrial 
catalytic  membrane  reactor  for  the  removal  of  ammonia  from  the 
purge  gas  and  production  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  of  SOFC. 

In  addition  to  ammonia,  there  is  an  amount  of  methane  in  the 
purge  gas.  Methane  is  a  greenhouse  gas  and  has  the  most  effect  on 
the  global  warming  [27  .  It  is  usually  burned  in  the  flares  to 
decrease  its  effect.  Its  reaction  with  steam  is  one  of  the  most 
important  processes  to  produce  hydrogen.  The  methane  steam 
reforming  reaction  is  strongly  endothermic  and  is  conducted  over 
Ni  catalysts  at  high  temperature  conventionally.  The  reactions 
which  occur  during  the  methane  steam  reforming  are  as  follows: 

CH4  +  H20~C0  +  3H2  (3) 

C0  +  H20~C02  +  H2  (4) 

CH4  +  2H20~C02  +  4H2  (5) 

According  to  Eqs.  (3)-(5),  an  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  are  produced  as  well  as  hydrogen.  So  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  hydrogen-selective  membrane  reactor  can  produce  pure 
hydrogen  with  high  conversion  of  methane.  Since  the  thermody¬ 
namic  conditions  of  methane  steam  reforming  reaction  and 
decomposition  of  ammonia  are  similar,  Eqs.  (2)-(5)  can  be 
occurred  simultaneously  by  adding  required  steam  to  purge  gas  in 
the  catalytic  membrane  reactor. 

Many  researchers  have  investigated  the  methane  steam 
reforming  in  a  membrane  reactor  [6—9  .  Due  to  good  surface 
properties,  high  permeability  and  selectivity,  high  resistance  to 
temperature  and  corrosion,  palladium-based  thin  wall  tube  mem¬ 
branes  are  used  extensively  as  hydrogen-permeable  membranes  in 
many  hydrogen-related  reaction  systems  [28-30  .  Khademi  et  al. 
proposed  a  novel  reactor  configuration  for  simultaneous  methanol 
synthesis,  cyclohexane  dehydrogenation  and  hydrogen  production 
[31,32  .  In  their  study,  methanol  synthesis  took  place  in  the 
exothermic  side  and  dehydrogenation  of  cyclohexane  to  benzene 
took  place  in  the  endothermic  side.  Also  they  used  sweep  gas  flow 
across  the  permeate  side  for  selective  removal  of  permeated 
hydrogen  through  the  Pd/Ag  membrane.  In  other  related  work, 
Rahimpour  and  Bayat  investigated  the  production  of  hydrogen  by 
utilizing  fluidization  concept  from  the  coupling  of  methanol  and 
benzene  synthesis  in  a  hydrogen-permselective  membrane  reactor 
[33].  Their  reported  results  indicated  that  combining  reaction  and 
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separation  in  a  single  catalytic  membrane  reactor  leads  to  low 
energy  consumption  and  smaller  reactor  length. 

Only  hydrogen  molecules  diffuse  and  other  molecules  are  not 
small  enough  to  pass  through  the  small  pores  of  the  membrane.  So 
the  concentration  of  hydrogen  decreases  in  the  reaction  zone  and 
the  reactions  proceed  to  the  right  side.  Pure  hydrogen  in  the 
permeate  side  is  collected  and  sent  to  SOFC  as  a  feed.  When  pure 
hydrogen  is  used  instead  of  other  feeds,  fuel  cell  performance  en¬ 
hances  and  there  is  no  anode  degradation.  In  this  condition,  only 
water  is  produced  through  the  electrochemical  reaction.  The 
strongly  exothermic  electrochemical  reaction  increases  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cell.  So  for  cooling  the  cell  and  preventing  a  tem¬ 
perature  gradient  across  the  cell,  an  excess  air  stream  is  used  in  the 
SOFC.  The  ionic  conductivity  of  the  oxygen  ion  conducting  elec¬ 
trolyte  enhances  with  increasing  the  temperature.  So  in  this  work, 
due  to  high  operating  temperature  and  also  use  of  pure  hydrogen  as 
a  feed  of  fuel  cell,  oxygen  ion  conducting  electrolyte  is  superior  to 
proton  ion  conducting  electrolyte. 

Recovery  of  flare  gas  for  reusing  in  refineries  prevents  wasting  a 
large  amount  of  natural  gas.  Rahimpour  et  al.  suggested  three 
methods  for  purge  gas  recovery  instead  of  conventional  gas  flaring 
[34,35].  These  methods  consist  of  Gas-to-Liquid  (GTL)  production 
technology,  electricity  generation  with  a  gas  turbine  technique  and 
compression  and  injection  into  refinery  pipelines.  The  GTL  plant 
includes  three  main  steps  involving,  synthesis  gas  (syngas)  pro¬ 
duction,  Fisher-Tropsch  synthesis  and  products  upgrading.  In  this 
study,  the  recovery  of  purge  gas  to  produce  hydrogen  as  a  feed  of 
fuel  cells  will  be  considered  as  a  new  approach  to  reduce  green¬ 
house  gas  emission. 

2.  Objective 

Ammonia  synthesis  plant  of  Razi  Petrochemical  Complex  is  one 
of  the  main  industrial  plants  to  produce  urea,  nitric  acid  and 
ammonium  nitrate  in  Iran.  The  purge  gas  which  contains  enormous 
quantities  of  co-produced  gas  and  unreacted  ammonia  are  flared  as 
a  waste  byproduct.  Owing  to  the  environmental  problems  which 
are  caused  by  ammonia  and  methane  emission,  the  environmental 
regulations  are  intensely  focused  on  controlling  the  purge  gas 
emission  to  some  allowable  limits.  The  main  goal  of  this  study  is 
investigating  the  purge  gas  recovery  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  by 
application  of  membrane  reactor  and  SOFC  technology  as  a  new 
recovery  approach.  In  this  approach,  ammonia  and  methane  which 
exist  in  the  purge  gas  of  this  plant  are  converted  to  hydrogen  over 
nickel-based  catalyst  and  then  hydrogen  permeates  through  Pd-Ag 


membrane  reactor.  In  this  configuration,  the  reactor  walls  are 
coated  with  a  hydrogen  perm-selective  membrane  to  produce  and 
separate  pure  hydrogen  beside  greenhouse  gas  elimination.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  produced  pure  hydrogen  is  fed  to  an  oxygen  ion 
conducting  electrolyte  SOFC  as  a  fuel  to  generate  power. 

This  new  approach,  not  only  decreases  greenhouse  gas  emission 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  uses  ammonia  synthesis  purge  gas  as  a  source 
of  hydrogen  for  generating  the  feed  of  fuel  cells.  In  this  work,  the 
membrane  reactor  performance  at  different  operating  conditions 
will  be  studied  and  an  electrochemical  model  will  be  developed  to 
investigate  the  generated  power  in  the  SOFC. 

3.  Process  description 

The  purge  gas  of  ammonia  plant  and  steam  (steam  to  carbon 
ratio  S/C  is  considered  2)  is  compressed  and  entered  a  double 
pipe  catalytic  membrane  reactor.  In  the  inner  pipe  which  is  called 
reaction  side,  the  methane  steam  reforming  and  ammonia 
decomposition  reactions  occur  simultaneously  over  Ni-based 
catalyst.  A  thin  layer  of  Pd-Ag  is  covered  the  inner  tube  (reac¬ 
tion  side)  so  that  only  hydrogen  can  permeate  through  it. 
Hydrogen  which  initially  exists  in  the  purge  gas  stream  and  also 
the  produced  hydrogen  by  the  occurrence  of  reactions  permeate 
through  the  Pd-Ag  membrane  to  the  shell  side.  A  vacuum  pump 
is  used  to  increase  the  driving  force  in  the  shell  side.  Reducing  the 
concentration  of  hydrogen  in  the  tube  side  expedites  the  re¬ 
actions  to  the  right  side.  The  pure  hydrogen  in  the  permeate  side 
is  collected  and  sent  to  the  SOFC.  Since  steam  is  the  only  by¬ 
product  of  SOFC,  the  required  water  for  the  reforming  reactions 
in  the  membrane  reactor  can  be  supplied  by  recycling  a  portion  of 
anode  outlet  gas  [36].  A  schematic  diagram  of  proposed  process  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  mathematical  model  will  be  developed  based  on  the 
following  assumptions: 

/  Steady  state  operation. 

/  Insulated  SOFC. 

/  One  dimensional  flow. 

/  Ideal  gas  behavior  of  purge  gas. 

/  Plug  flow  of  the  purge  gas  in  the  tube  side. 

/  Isothermal  operation  of  membrane  reactor  (The  required  heat 

for  reactions  can  be  supplied  by  a  furnace  across  the  reactor). 

/  Negligible  pressure  drop  due  to  high  operating  pressure  and 

relatively  small  reactor  length. 

/  The  ratio  of  steam  to  carbon  is  considered  2. 


Membrane 

Reactor 


Free 

Ammonia, 

Methane 


Recycle  (Anode  outlet  gas) 


Fig.  1.  Plant  configuration  of  the  integrated  membrane  reactor  and  SOFC. 


Table  2 

Kinetic  parameters  of  reactions  25,42]. 
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Reaction,  j 

Pre-exponential  factor,  k0ii 

Activation 

energy, 

Ei  (kj  mol'1) 

Ammonia  decomposition 

5.744  x  1019  (mol  Pa0-674  m  3  s'1) 

230.4 

Steam  reforming 

1.17  x  1015  (mol  bar0-5  kg  cat'1  s'1) 

240.1 

Water  gas-shift 

5.43  x  105  (mol  kg  cat-1  bar-1  s'1) 

67.130 

Overall  steam  reforming 

2.83  x  1014  (mol  bar0  5  kg  cat  1  s'1) 

243.9 

kj  =  l<o,i  expi-Ei/RT). 


3.1.  Mathematical  modeling  of  membrane  reactor 

3.1.1.  Reaction  side 

The  purge  gas  characteristics  of  the  ammonia  synthesis  plant  of 
Razi  Petrochemical  Complex  are  reported  in  Table  1  [37  .  The  purge 
gas  stream  and  the  required  water  enter  the  inner  pipe  of  mem¬ 
brane  reactor  and  reactions  2  to  5  occur  over  the  Ni-based  catalyst. 
At  high  hydrogen  partial  pressure,  the  rate  of  ammonia  decompo¬ 
sition  (reaction  2)  can  be  described  by  Temkin-Phyzev  mechanism 
[38], 


*"ad 


Pn 


1  -/?' 


The  first  term  in  the  bracket  represents  the  decomposition  rate 
and  the  second  term  refers  to  ammonia  synthesis  rate.  The  reported 
experimental  value  of  (3  is  about  0.674  [39].  Harrison  and  Kobe 
defined  the  thermodynamic  equilibrium  constant  Kad  (Pa)  as  fol¬ 
lows  equation  [40] : 


log  (2-)  =  225Q-322  _  0.8534  -  1.51049/  x  log  T  -  25.8987 

V'ad/  ' 

x  10~5T  +  14.8961  x  1(T8T2 

(7) 

The  rates  of  methane  steam  reforming  reactions  (Eqs.  (3)— (5)) 
are  expressed  as  follows  by  Xu  and  Froment  [41]: 


Table  3 

Van't  Hoff  parameters  for  species  adsorption  [42]. 


Species 

/Co, k  (bar  a) 

AHfc  (kj  mol  J 

h2 

6.12  x  10~9 

-82.90 

ch4 

6.65  x  10'4 

-38.28 

CO 

8.23  x  10'5 

-70.65 

h2o 

1.77  x  105 

88.68 

I<k  =  I<o  k  exp(-A Hk/RT). 


rSR 


fcsR 


*8? 


P3H2P C0\ 

K SR  J 


X 


1 


rWGS 


PwGS 

PH2 


PcoPh: 


o 


Ph2pco2\  J_ 

Kwgs  /  4>2 


^Overall 


k 


Overall 

*8? 


PfZ cq\  1 

^Overall J  4>2 


where 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


<P  =  1  +  KcoPqo  +  Kh2Ph2  +  Kch,,  Pch.,  +  Xh2o-ft^  (11) 

1  h2 

The  equilibrium  constants  of  reactions  are  expressed  as  follows 
relations: 


Ksr  =  exp  ^  26^830  +  30 A  14)  (bar2) 


(12) 


^WGS  =  exP 


4400 


-  4.036 


(13) 


^Overall  =  ^SR  x  K WGS  (bar2^)  (14) 

The  Arrhenius  kinetic  parameters  for  above  reactions  are  listed 
in  Table  2  [25,42].  Also  the  Van't  Hoff  parameters  for  species 
adsorption  are  represented  in  Table  3  [42  . 


3.1.2.  Permeation  side 

The  rate  of  hydrogen  permeation  through  the  thin  layer  of 
Pd-Ag  membrane  can  be  expressed  as  follows  [43,44]: 


(15) 


The  value  of  pre-exponential  factor  (Jo)  and  activation  energy 
(Ep)  are  taken  as  3.2027  x  10-9  (mol  cm  cm-2  s-1  atm-1/2)  and 
6.38  (kj  mol-1),  respectively  45,46].  Pr  and  Pp  represent  the  partial 
pressure  of  H2  at  reaction  side  and  permeation  side,  respectively. 
The  permeation  rate  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane  layer  (5). 


3.1.3.  Mass  and  heat  balance 

A  schematic  diagram  of  catalytic  membrane  reactor  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reactor  is  divided  into  several  small 
volumes  and  the  finite  difference  method  is  employed.  The  mass 
balances  for  reaction  and  permeation  sides  are  expressed  as  Eqs. 
(16)  and  (17),  respectively. 
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Fig.  2.  A  schematic  of  the  membrane  reactor. 
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Table  4 

Input  parameters  for  simulation  of  catalytic  membrane  reactor. 


Pd— Ag  film  thickness,  5 

6  x  10-6  (m) 

Diameter  of  catalyst  pellets 

0.002  (m) 

Catalyst  density 

510  (kg  nrr3) 

Surface  area  of  catalyst 

190,000  (m2  kg-1) 

Void  fraction 

0.40 

Flow  rate  of  the  purge  gas 

180  (mol  h-1) 

Steam  to  carbon  ratio,  S/C 

2 

Tube  diameter,  d 

0.025  (m) 

Tube  length,  L 

3.50  (m) 

fk-f1rk+PC  4  £>*<4 

i 

(16) 

if  =fjP,k  +Ji*dAx 

(17) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  membrane  reactor  operates  at  constant 
temperature.  The  required  heat  of  endothermic  reactions 
including  methane  steam  reforming  and  ammonia  decomposition 
are  supplied  by  a  furnace  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  a  con¬ 
stant  value  across  the  length  of  the  reactor.  The  necessary  heat  is 
calculated  by  summation  of  the  reactions  enthalpy  as  follows 
expression: 

Q  =  ^r,AH,  (18) 

i 


Table  5 

The  activation  over-potential  data  for  Eq.  (25)  [52]. 


k 

E 

Anode 

6.54  x 

1011 

(Q-1  mr2) 

140  (kj  mol”1) 

Cathode 

2.35  x 

1011 

(Q-1  mr2) 

137  (kj  mol-1) 

3.2.  Mathematical  modeling  of  SOFC 

A  steady  state  and  planar  model  is  developed  to  investigate  the 
SOFC  performance.  Pure  hydrogen  from  the  permeate  side  of 
membrane  reactor  is  fed  to  SOFC,  so  there  is  no  internal  steam 
reforming  in  SOFC.  A  schematic  of  the  unit  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


3.2.1.  SOFC  performance 

The  performance  of  SOFC  is  investigated  by  the  following  elec¬ 
trochemical  model.  The  equilibrium  potential  or  theoretical  open 
circuit  voltage  can  be  expressed  by  the  Nernst  equation  [47 J  : 


£ner  =  Eu  + 


o 


RT 
2 F 


In 


A,o 


(19) 


where  E°  is  the  standard  cell  voltage  at  the  standard  pressure  as  a 
function  of  operating  temperature  and  can  be  defined  as  the 
following  equation  [48]: 

E°  =  1.253  -  2.4516  x  lCT4!  (20) 


where  i  refers  to  different  reactions  occur  in  the  membrane  reactor. 
The  input  parameters  which  are  used  for  simulating  the  catalytic 
membrane  reactor  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 


The  second  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Eq.  (19)  shows  the 
effect  of  electrochemical  reaction  at  the  cell  voltage.  Ph2  and  Ph2o 
are  the  partial  pressure  of  hydrogen  and  steam  in  the  anode  side  at 
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Fig.  3.  A  schematic  of  the  SOFC. 
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Table  6 

Input  parameters  for  simulation  of  SOFC. 


Property 


Value 


Cell  area,  A 

Operating  temperature,  T 
Operating  pressure,  P 
Air  composition,  x0l  ;xN2 
Electrode  porosity,  ep  [54] 
Electrode  tortuosity,  £  [54] 
Electrode  pore  radius,  rp  [54] 
Electrolyte  conductivity  [YSZ], 
CTgiect  [55] 

Anode  conductivity,  aan  [52] 
Cathode  conductivity,  aca  [52] 
Electrolyte  thickness,  reiect 
Anode  thickness,  ran 
Cathode  thickness,  rca 


0.02  (m2) 

1073  (K) 

1  (bar) 

0.21;  0.79 
0.3 
6 

0.5  (pm) 

3.34  x  104  exp(-10,300/T)(Q 


1  m-1’ 


8.0  x  104(Q  1  m_1) 
8.4  x  103  (Q-1  itT1) 
10  (pm) 

500  (pm) 

50  (pm) 


equilibrium  state  and  P02  refers  to  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in 
the  cathode  side. 

In  practice,  the  actual  voltage  of  SOFC  is  less  than  the  theoretical 
value  due  to  several  irreversible  voltage  losses  including  activation, 
concentration  and  ohmic  over-potentials  [49],  so: 


V  =  E 


ner 


Vact  Vcoc  Vohm 


(21) 


Ohmic  losses  occur  due  to  ions  transfer  resistance  through  the 
electrolyte  and  electrons  transfer  resistance  through  the  electrodes. 
Since  the  electrode  resistance  in  the  fuel  cell  is  usually  very  small,  it 
is  considered  negligible  compared  to  the  ionic  resistance  of  the 
electrolyte.  So  the  ohmic  over-potential  can  be  described  by  the 
Ohm's  law  47]. 


^ohm  —  j^ohm 


where 


(22) 


<r\  _  ranode  ,  Telectrolyte  Tcathode 

^ohm  —  '  ' 

^anode  ^electrolyte  ^cathode 


(23) 


The  activation  loss  is  the  voltage  drop  that  associated  with  the 
electrochemical  reactions  occurring  at  the  electrode-electrolyte 
interfaces  and  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  [50]: 


Vact 


^J-sinh-1 


J 


2/o  , anode 


RT  ■  u- 1 
+  — sinh 


J 


2/o  , cathode 


(24) 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  ammonia  decomposition  between  model  and  Gobina  et  al.  re¬ 
sults  [24  :  (a)  different  pressure,  (b)  different  temperature. 


Table  7 

The  parameters  used  for  comparison  between  membrane  reactor  of  model  and 
Gobina  results  24  . 


Volume  of  the  catalyst  bed 

6.689  x  10-6  (m3) 

Pd— Ag  film  thickness,  5 

6  x  1CT6  (m) 

Diameter  of  catalyst  pellets 

0.0015-0.002  (m) 

Catalyst  density 

510  (kg  m  3) 

Surface  area  of  catalyst 

190,000  (m2  kg"1) 

Void  fraction 

0.4 

Pressure  of  synthesis  gas 

36  (atm) 

Pressure  of  sweep  gas  steam 

1  (atm) 

Flow  rate  of  synthesis  gas 

350  (cm3  min”1) 

Flow  rate  of  sweep  gas  steam 

300  (cm3  min-1) 

Tube  length 

0.14  (m) 

Feed  composition 

(mol  %) 

h2 

20 

nh3 

0.3 

n2 

48 

h20 

1.5 

ch4 

4.2 

CO  +  co2 

26 

jo, electrode  is  the  exchange  current  density  and  its  value  is  highly 
influenced  by  the  electrode  material,  structure,  temperature  of  the 
reaction  and  the  length  of  triple-phase  boundary  (TPB)  [51  .  It  is 
normally  expressed  as: 


RT 


Jo, electrode  —  ^p  ^electrode 


(25) 


The  values  of  /<eiectrode  and  £eiectrode  are  reported  in  Table  5  [52]. 
Concentration  over-potential  is  created  by  concentration  varia¬ 
tion  of  fuel  and  oxygen  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interfaces  due 
to  mass  transport  phenomena. 


RT 


^conc, anode  —  2f 


In 


PH2o(an)pH2(an)' 

pH2o(an)pL  (an) 


(26) 


RT 


^con, cathode  — 


In 


po2 (ca) 

PL  (ca) 


(27) 
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Table  8 

Comparison  of  ammonia  conversion  modeling  results  with  experimental  data  re¬ 
ported  by  Gobina  et  al.  [24]. 


(a)  At  different  pressures 

Pressure 

Dimensionless 

Experimental 

Modeling 

Absolute 

(atm) 

length 

data  % 

conversion  % 

error  % 

P=  36 

0.05 

0 

1.4 

1.4 

0.20 

50 

45 

5 

0.30 

87 

94 

7 

P=  25 

0.10 

20 

19 

1 

0.40 

93 

95 

2 

P=  15 

0.14 

38 

41 

3 

0.40 

81 

84 

3 

0.60 

97 

96 

1 

P=  10 

0.10 

43 

45 

2 

0.40 

86 

87 

1 

0.70 

93 

94 

1 

0.90 

96 

97 

1 

(b)  At  different  temperatures 

Temperature 

Dimensionless 

Experimental 

Modeling 

Absolute 

(K) 

length 

data  % 

conversion  % 

error  % 

T=  873 

0.10 

15 

10 

5 

0.15 

33 

29 

4 

0.20 

53 

51 

2 

0.30 

85 

93 

8 

0.40 

95 

97 

2 

T=  823 

0.20 

5 

9 

4 

0.25 

22 

21 

1 

0.30 

40 

44 

4 

0.40 

82 

93 

11 

0.50 

96 

99 

3 

T  =773 

0.35 

8 

16 

8 

0.40 

20 

33 

13 

0.50 

58 

69 

11 

0.60 

89 

94 

5 

0.70 

96 

99 

3 

1=122 

0.50 

8 

16 

8 

0.60 

22 

35 

13 

0.70 

43 

50 

7 

0.80 

67 

63 

4 

0.90 

76 

74 

2 

Pfj  ,  P[j  0  and  P^2  are  the  partial  pressure  of  hydrogen,  steam 
and  oxygen  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interfaces,  respectively. 
According  to  the  Fick's  model,  the  electrochemical  reaction  occurs 
at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interfaces.  So  the  diffusion  rate  of 


Table  9 

The  parameters  used  for  comparison  between  the  present  SOFC  model  and  Rogers 
results  [56]. 


Operating  temperature,  T 

1073  (K) 

Operating  pressure,  P 

1  (bar) 

Air  composition,  Xq2  ;xNz 

0.21;  0.79 

Fuel  composition,  xHl  ;xH2o 

0.95;  0.05 

Electrode  porosity,  ep 

0.38 

Electrode  tortuosity,  £  57] 

2.75 

Electrode  pore  radius,  rp  [58] 

0.75  (pm) 

Electrolyte  conductivity  [YSZ],  creiect 

0.64  (Q-1  m-1) 

Anode  conductivity,  aan 

71,429  (Q-1  ITT1) 

Cathode  conductivity,  aca 

5376  (Q"1  ITT1) 

Electrolyte  thickness,  reiect 

10  (pm) 

Anode  thickness,  ran 

1000  (pm) 

Cathode  thickness,  rca 

50  (pm) 

Anode  reaction  zone  layer  thickness 

20  (pm) 

Cathode  reaction  zone  layer  thickness 

20  (pm) 

Reference  H2  concentration,  cH2 

10.78  (mol  m-3) 

Reference  02  concentration,  c0l 

2.38  (mol  m-3) 

Reaction  order  for  H2  oxidation 

0.5 

Reaction  order  for  02  oxidation 

0.5 

> 
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Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  the  cell  performance  between  model  and  Rogers  results  [56]. 


reactants  to  the  interface  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  electrochemical 
reaction  [53  . 


Pi  (an)  =  Ph2  (an)  -  n^>an  j 


2FD 


eff,an 


(28) 


RTt 

^H2o(an)  =  ^H2o(an)  +  TFFi - J 


2  FD 


eff,an 


(29) 


Ptb<ca)  =  P-(P-P0l(ca))eKp(5;gS5_j)  (30) 

For  equimolar  counter-current  mass  transfer,  the  anode  effec¬ 
tive  diffusion  coefficient  is  expressed  as  [54]: 

Deff,an  =  (p^)  DH20(eff)  +  (^f)  DH2(eff)  (31) 

The  effective  diffusion  coefficient  for  the  cathode  represents  the 
oxygen  effective  diffusivity  coefficient  in  a  binary  gas  mixture  of  N2 
and  02  and  is  expressed  as: 

^eff,ca  =  ^02(eff)  (32) 

where, 

^fc(eff)  £  \^bulk,k  ^knudsen,k 


Table  10 

Comparison  of  SOFC  modeling  results  with  experimental  data  reported  by  Rogers 

[56]. 


Current 
density 
(A  cirT2) 

Experimental 
data  (V) 

Modeling 
data  (V) 

Mean 

error  % 

0.5 

0.91 

0.90 

1.0 

1.0 

0.78 

0.76 

2.5 

1.5 

0.65 

0.64 

1.5 

2.0 

0.56 

0.54 

3.6 

2.5 

0.47 

0.45 

4.2 
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Fig.  6.  Species  flow  rates  in  the  membrane  reactor  at  873  K  and  35  bar. 


Fig.  8.  Effect  of  tube  side  temperature  on  the  methane  conversion  at  35  bar. 


SOFC  efficiency  represents  the  fraction  of  the  total  chemical 
energy  of  the  inlet  feed  converted  to  electrical  energy.  The  output 
power  and  electrical  efficiency  of  the  cell  are  calculated  as: 

PsoTC=j-AV  (34) 


£SOFC  = 


PsOFC 


LHVx/o 


fuel 


(35) 


oxide  ion  conductor  at  elevated  temperatures.  The  anode  is  usually 
a  nickel/zirconia  cermet,  which  provides  appropriate  chemical 
stability,  low  cost  and  high  electrochemical  performance,  and  the 
cathode  is  a  perovskite  material,  such  as  strontium  doped 
lanthanum  manganite,  often  mixed  with  YSZ  in  the  form  of  a 
composite. 

4.  Model  validation 


As  represented  in  Eq.  (35),  the  efficiency  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  inlet  flow  rate  of  the  feed.  By  considering  a  constant 
value  for  fuel  utilization  which  is  defined  as  the  fraction  of  the 
hydrogen  that  is  consumed  in  the  cell,  the  flow  rate  of  the  feed  can 
be  calculated  as  follows. 


fo 

Jfuel 


jxA 

2Fy°H2V fuel 


(36) 


The  input  parameters  for  simulation  of  SOFC  are  listed  in  Table  6. 
A  typical  SOFC  electrolyte  is  yttria-stabilized  zirconia  (YSZ),  an 


41.  Catalytic  membrane  reactor  validation 

Gobina  et  al.  examined  the  removal  of  ammonia  in  the  gasifi¬ 
cation  of  coal  process  using  a  Pd-Ag  membrane  reactor  [24].  To 
confirm  the  modeling  results,  a  comparison  is  made  between 
modeling  result  and  reported  data  by  Gobina  et  al.  [24].  The  com¬ 
parison  is  carried  out  based  on  the  data  listed  in  Table  7.  Fig.  4(a) 
and  (b)  represents  the  conversion  of  ammonia  through  the  length 
of  reactor  at  different  temperature  and  pressure.  The  specified 
points  in  the  figures  show  the  experimental  results.  As  shown  in 


Fig.  7.  Effect  of  tube  side  temperature  on  the  ammonia  conversion  at  35  bar. 
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Fig.  10.  Effect  of  tube  side  pressure  on  the  methane  conversion  at  873  K. 


this  figure  and  based  on  absolute  errors  reported  in  Table  8,  the 
modeling  results  satisfy  the  experimental  data,  appropriately. 
There  is  an  insignificant  error  for  ammonia  conversion  along  the 
reactor  tube  length  over  the  pressure  range  10-36  atm  and  tem¬ 
perature  range  723-873  K. 

42.  Solid  oxide  fuel  cell  validation 

The  SOFC  modeling  results  are  validated  using  the  reported  data 
by  Rogers  et  al.  [56].  The  cell  is  supplied  with  95%  H2  and  5%  H2O. 
The  input  parameters  used  for  model  validation  of  the  SCFC  are 
represented  in  Table  9.  All  the  parameters  considered  in  the  model 
validation  are  obtained  from  Rogers  et  al.  study  except  the  pa¬ 
rameters  which  are  referenced.  Fig.  5  shows  the  variation  of 
generated  voltage  via  current  density.  The  represented  relative 
errors  in  Table  10  show  that  the  model  predicted  results  have  a 
good  agreement  with  the  experimental  results  reported  by  Rogers 
et  al.  56].  As  indicated  in  this  figure,  the  generated  voltage  de¬ 
creases  continuously  with  increasing  the  current  density. 


Fig.  11.  Effect  of  tube  side  temperature  on  the  recovery  ratio  in  35  bar. 


Fig.  12.  Effect  of  tube  side  pressure  on  the  recovery  ratio  at  873  K. 


5.  Results  and  discussion 

In  the  following  sections,  the  performance  of  proposed  config¬ 
uration  for  purge  gas  recovery  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  will  be 
considered  with  more  details.  In  the  first  part,  the  effect  of  some 
related  parameters  including  tube  side  temperature  and  pressure 
on  the  ammonia  decomposition  and  methane  steam  reforming 
reactions  in  the  catalytic  membrane  reactor  are  considered.  Also  for 
more  investigation,  the  amount  of  recovered  hydrogen  along  the 
reactor  length  with  different  tube  numbers  is  evaluated.  In  the 
second  part,  the  performance  of  the  SOFC  is  investigated  by  eval¬ 
uating  the  actual  voltage  and  generated  power  in  the  various 
conditions.  Eventually,  the  power  that  can  be  generated  by  the 
ammonia  synthesis  plant  purge  gas  in  an  integrated  catalytic 
membrane  reactor  and  SOFC  system,  and  also  the  numbers  of 
required  cells  are  calculated.  The  effect  of  recycling  the  anode  outlet 
gas  of  SOFC  (high  water  content)  to  the  catalytic  membrane  reactor 
for  supplying  the  required  water  is  considered. 


Fig.  13.  Methane  conversion  along  the  reactor  length  by  various  tube  numbers. 
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Fig.  14.  Actual  voltage  and  power  density  as  a  function  of  current  density  at  different 
temperatures. 


Fig.  16.  Effect  of  fuel  utilization  on  the  SOFC  efficiency. 


5.2.  Performance  investigation  of  the  catalytic  membrane  reactor 

Fig.  6  shows  the  variation  of  different  species  flow  rates  in  the 
membrane  reactor  at  873  I<  and  35  bar  while  S/C  is  2.  It  is  clear  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  membrane  reactor,  since  the  concentration 
of  hydrogen  is  high,  hydrogen  permeates  rapidly  but  the  rate  of 
steam  reforming  and  ammonia  decomposition  reactions  are  slow. 
While  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  decreases,  the  rate  of  re¬ 
actions  increase  and  the  concentration  of  methane  and  ammonia 
decrease.  Nitrogen  is  slightly  produced  in  the  ammonia  decompo¬ 
sition  reaction  so  its  flow  rate  increases.  The  flow  rates  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  increase  with  increasing  the  rate  of 
methane  steam  reforming  and  water  gas-shift  reactions.  Also  the 
flow  rate  of  water  decreases  by  increasing  the  rate  of  the  reactions. 
Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  membrane  reactor,  ammonia  decom¬ 
position  and  methane  conversion  to  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  take  place  completely.  There  is  a  slight  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  outlet  stream  and  hydrogen  permeates  completely 
through  the  membrane. 


5.2.2.  Effect  of  tube  side  temperature 

Figs.  7  and  8  show  the  effect  of  tube  side  temperature  on  the 
ammonia  decomposition  and  methane  steam  reforming  reactions 
along  the  membrane  reactor  length,  respectively.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  tube,  since  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  is  high,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  ammonia  and  methane  will  not  occur  until  a  part  of  initial 
hydrogen  permeates.  As  temperature  increases,  the  rate  of  the  re¬ 
actions  and  hydrogen  permeation  increase,  so  the  conversion  of 
methane  and  ammonia  enhance.  The  ammonia  decomposition  and 
methane  steam  reactions  complete  at  the  shorter  length  of  the 
reactor.  The  required  reactor  length  to  reach  the  complete  con¬ 
version  of  reactants  at  higher  temperatures  such  as  873  K  is  shorter 
than  the  ones  for  the  lower  temperatures.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  7,  for 
temperature  below  773  K,  the  ammonia  conversion  is  not  100% 
along  the  length  of  the  reactor  and  the  tube  must  be  longer.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  methane  converts  completely  at  temperature 
above  800  K.  Increasing  the  temperature,  enhances  the  rate  of  re¬ 
actions,  so  more  hydrogen  is  produced  through  the  reactions. 
Increasing  the  hydrogen  concentration  enhances  the  driving  force 
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Fig.  15.  Actual  voltage  and  power  density  as  a  function  of  current  density  at  different 
hydrogen  concentrations. 


Fig.  17.  Recirculation  ratio  as  a  function  of  fuel  utilization  in  different  S/C. 
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Fig.  18.  Effect  of  recirculation  on  recovered  hydrogen  along  the  reactor  length. 


and  causes  more  hydrogen  permeation  and  as  a  result,  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  reactions  shifts  to  the  right.  Hence  the  reactor  has  a 
better  performance  at  high  temperature. 

5.2.2.  Effect  of  tube  side  pressure 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  effect  of  tube  side  pressure  on  the 
ammonia  conversion  and  methane  reforming  along  the  tube 
length,  respectively.  According  to  the  Le  Chaterlier's  principle, 
increasing  the  tube  side  pressure  shifts  the  equilibrium  of  the 
steam  reforming  reaction  and  ammonia  decomposition  to  the  left 
side.  But  as  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  increasing  the  pressure  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  reactant  conversion  in  the  membrane  reactor 
due  to  increasing  the  rate  of  hydrogen  permeation  and  as  a  result 
increasing  the  driving  forces.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  9,  at  higher 
pressure,  ammonia  is  decomposed  faster  and  the  required  length  of 
tube  for  complete  conversion  is  shorter.  Also  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the 
pressure  of  the  tube  side  has  the  same  effect  on  the  methane 
conversion.  So  ammonia  and  methane  conversions  reach  to  100%  at 
873  I<  and  the  pressure  range  of  20-35  bar.  Hence,  in  a  catalytic 
membrane  reactor,  increasing  the  tube  side  pressure  improves  the 
reactor  performance. 

5.2.3.  Recovery  ratio 

Recovery  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  permeated  hydrogen  to 
the  initial  flow  rate  of  hydrogen  in  the  feed.  Since  hydrogen 
produces  through  the  reactions,  the  hydrogen  recovery  ratio  in¬ 
creases  through  the  length  of  the  reactor.  Figs.  11  and  12  indicate 
the  recovery  ratio  at  different  operating  conditions.  Because  of 
hydrogen  production  through  the  ammonia  decomposition  and 
methane  steam  reforming  reactions,  the  increasing  rate  of  recov¬ 
ery  ratio  is  high,  but  through  the  length  of  the  reactor,  due  to 
decreasing  the  hydrogen  production,  this  ratio  tends  to  a  certain 
value.  According  to  Fig.  11,  increasing  the  tube  side  temperature 
enhances  the  recovery  ratio  because  of  increasing  the  permeation 
rate  of  hydrogen.  The  maximum  recovery  ratio  at  723,  773,  823 
and  873  K  is  1.5, 1.9,  2  and  2.2,  respectively.  Since  the  methane  and 
ammonia  conversion  reaches  to  a  certain  value  in  the  pressure 
range  of  20-35  bar,  so  the  amount  of  produced  hydrogen  is 
constant.  Therefore  as  represented  in  Fig.  12,  although  increasing 
the  operating  pressure  improves  the  hydrogen  permeation,  it  has 
not  significant  effect  on  the  recovery  ratio  and  in  all  cases,  this 
ratio  reaches  to  a  certain  value. 


5.2.4.  Effect  of  tube  numbers 

Due  to  reactor  design  limitations,  the  size  of  the  reactor  is  one  of 
the  most  important  decision  parameters.  It  is  clear  that  to  reach 
complete  reactant  conversion,  a  specific  contact  area  is  necessary, 
and  so  the  length  of  the  reactor  can  be  decreased  by  increasing  the 
tube  numbers  in  the  membrane  reactor.  Fig.  13  shows  the  methane 
conversion  through  the  length  of  the  reactor  with  different  tube 
numbers.  As  indicated  in  this  figure,  with  decreasing  the  tube 
numbers  from  3000  to  1500,  the  required  reactor  length  to  reach 
complete  methane  conversion  should  be  increased  from  4  to  8  m. 
The  total  purge  gas  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  in  the  Razi  petro¬ 
chemical  complex  is  570  kg  mol  h-1.  Based  on  the  reported  pa¬ 
rameters  in  Table  4,  the  required  tube  numbers  to  reach  complete 
conversion  of  ammonia  and  methane  at  873  I<  and  35  bar  is  about 
3160,  where  the  length  of  the  reactor  is  3.5  m. 

5.2.  SOFC  performance 

5 2 A.  Effect  of  operating  temperature 

The  SOFC  performance  will  be  considered  by  evaluating  the 
generated  power,  actual  voltage  and  electrical  efficiency.  According 
to  Eqs.  (22)— (27),  increasing  current  density  enhances  the  over 
potentials  and  decreases  the  actual  voltage.  So  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  14,  the  actual  voltage  versus  current  density  curve  has  a 
descending  trend.  But  the  power  density  has  a  parabolic  trend  with 
increasing  current  density  which  is  related  to  the  power  definition. 
By  increasing  the  current  density,  the  power  density  enhances  to 
reach  a  maximum  point.  Then,  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  actual 
voltage  overcomes  the  effect  of  current  density  enhancement  and 
as  a  result  the  generated  power  will  decrease.  Also  the  effect  of 
operating  temperature  on  the  actual  voltage  and  generated  power 
is  investigated  in  this  figure.  Temperature  enhancement  leads  to 
increase  the  conductivity  of  electrolyte,  thus  the  ohmic  over¬ 
potential  decreases  and  actual  voltage  and  generated  power  in¬ 
crease.  According  to  this  figure,  with  the  increasing  temperature, 
the  actual  voltage  and  power  density  increase  due  to  higher  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  electrolyte  at  elevated  temperatures.  Based  on  the 
presenting  conditions  in  Table  6,  the  maximum  power  density  at 
973, 1073  and  1173  K  is  0.7, 1.1  and  1.36  W  cm-2,  respectively. 

5.2.2.  Effect  of  feed  composition 

The  performance  of  the  cell  is  strongly  affected  by  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  hydrogen  in  the  feed.  Fig.  15  shows  the  actual  voltage  and 
power  density  in  the  various  compositions  of  hydrogen.  According 
to  this  figure,  in  the  feed  with  more  hydrogen  content,  the  Ener  has  a 
higher  value.  Increasing  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  in  the  feed 
will  be  decreasing  the  concentration  over-potential  of  anode. 
Therefore  the  actual  voltage  and  power  density  enhance  by 
increasing  the  hydrogen  concentration.  The  maximum  power 
density  is  1.15  W  cm-2  when  the  pure  hydrogen  is  used  as  a  feed, 
but  it  is  about  1  and  0.89  W  cm-2  when  hydrogen  composition  is 
0.75  and  0.25,  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pure  hydrogen  has 
the  best  operation  in  the  cell.  So  the  hydrogen  selective  membrane 
reactor  generates  the  best  quality  of  the  feed  for  SOFC. 

5.2.3.  SOFC  efficiency  at  different  fuel  utilization  ratio 

According  to  efficiency  definition  (Eq.  (35)),  it  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  feed  flow  rate.  Also  based  on  Eq.  (36),  the  flow  rate  is 
inversely  proportional  to  fuel  utilization  ratio.  So  it  is  obvious  that, 
the  SOFC  has  a  greater  efficiency  at  a  higher  fuel  utilization  ratio 
due  to  its  lower  feed  flow  rate.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Also  this 
figure  indicates  a  descending  trend  for  the  efficiency  versus  the 
current  density  curve.  Enhancement  of  the  current  density  in¬ 
creases  the  molar  flow  rate  of  the  feed  and  so  the  SOFC  efficiency 
decreases.  As  represented  in  this  figure,  at  1.5  A  cm-2,  when  the  fuel 
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utilization  ratio  decreases  from  85%  to  75%  and  65%,  the  SOFC  ef¬ 
ficiency  decreases  from  44.9  to  39.6  and  34.3,  respectively. 

5.2.4.  Total  generated  power 

The  total  generated  power  in  the  SOFC  is  related  to  the  number 
of  cells  and  can  be  calculated  according  to  Eq.  (37). 

^SOFC  =  ^SOFC  x  Ncell  (37) 

The  number  of  required  cells  depends  on  the  molar  flow  rate  of 
the  feed  sent  to  SOFC  system.  In  this  study,  the  inlet  feed  of  SOFC 
system  is  pure  hydrogen  which  is  generated  in  the  membrane 
reactor.  Therefore  the  molar  flow  rate  of  the  feed  of  SOFC  system  is 
related  to  the  operating  conditions  of  catalytic  membrane  reactor.  If 
the  total  generated  hydrogen  in  the  reactor  is  sent  to  SOFC,  the 
number  of  cells  calculates  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  recovered 
hydrogen  to  the  inlet  flow  rate  of  the  SOFC.  So  according  to  the 
simulation  conditions  presented  in  Tables  4  and  6,  when  the  tube 
side  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  membrane  reactor  are  so 
high,  for  recovery  of  all  hydrogen  at  a  fuel  utilization  0.75,  about 
11  cells  per  a  tube  of  membrane  reactor  are  required.  While  pure 
hydrogen  is  used  as  a  feed  of  SOFC,  the  maximum  power  density  for 
any  cell  is  1.15  W  cm-2.  In  an  integrated  catalytic  membrane  reactor 
and  SOFC  system  using  the  purge  gas  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  as 
the  feed,  about  8  MW  power  can  be  generated  as  well  as  removing 
the  ammonia  and  methane  from  the  purge  gas. 

5.2.5.  Effect  of  recirculation  ratio 

Anode  outlet  gas  contains  high  water  vapor  content.  So  the 
required  water  for  the  steam  reforming  reaction  in  the  membrane 
reactor  can  be  supplied  by  recycling  a  portion  of  anode  outlet  gas. 
The  amount  of  recycling  depends  on  the  S/C  ratio  in  the  membrane 
reactor.  For  the  greater  S/C  ratio,  more  water  content  must  be 
supplied,  so  the  recirculation  ratio  should  be  higher  to  adjust  the  S/ 
C  ratio  on  a  fix  value.  According  to  Fig.  17,  at  higher  fuel  utilization 
ratio,  more  hydrogen  participates  in  the  electrochemical  reaction, 
and  as  a  result,  more  water  produces  the  cells  as  a  byproduct.  So  the 
recirculation  ratio  for  providing  the  required  water  of  reforming 
reaction  in  the  membrane  reactor  will  decrease. 

The  effect  of  recycling  the  anode  outlet  gas  on  the  hydrogen 
recovery  in  the  membrane  reactor  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  As  indicated, 
when  the  required  water  is  supplied  by  recycling  a  portion  of  anode 
outlet  gas,  the  amount  of  recovered  hydrogen  increases,  because 
the  recycled  stream  contains  an  amount  of  hydrogen  that  is  not 
consumed  in  the  fuel  cell.  So  the  hydrogen  percentage  in  the  feed  of 
membrane  reactor  increases  and  as  a  result  more  hydrogen  will  be 
recovered. 

6.  Conclusions 

In  order  to  recover  the  purge  gas  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant,  an 
integrated  configuration  of  catalytic  hydrogen-permselective 
membrane  reactor  and  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  system  have 
been  investigated.  In  this  new  approach,  ammonia  and  methane  as 
the  main  greenhouse  gases  in  the  purge  gas  are  converted  to  pure 
hydrogen  through  methane  steam  reforming  and  ammonia 
decomposition  reactions  over  nickel-based  catalyst  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  reactor.  The  produced  hydrogen  permeates  through  Pd-Ag 
membrane  and  it  is  sent  to  the  SOFC  as  a  feed.  The  modeling  results 
illustrate  that  increasing  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  reactor 
enhances  the  conversion  of  methane  and  ammonia  so  that  it  rea¬ 
ches  to  100%  at  873  I<  and  35  bar  through  0.6  length  of  the  reactor. 
Furthermore  increasing  the  operating  temperature  enhances  the 
recovery  ratio  of  hydrogen  by  increasing  permeation  rate,  while 
increasing  the  operating  pressure  has  not  significant  effect  on  it. 


The  required  tube  numbers  to  recover  the  total  amount  of  purge  gas 
stream  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  in  the  Razi  petrochemical 
complex  at  873  K  and  35  bar  is  about  3160.  Also  parametric  analysis 
of  SOFC  shows  that  the  cell  has  better  performance  in  higher 
temperature,  hydrogen  composition  and  fuel  utilization.  By  recy¬ 
cling  a  portion  of  anode  outlet  stream  to  the  membrane  reactor  not 
only  the  required  water  for  steam  reforming  reaction  is  supplied, 
the  amount  of  recovered  hydrogen  increases.  By  applying  this  new 
configuration,  about  8  MW  power  is  generated  by  recovery  of  the 
purging  gas  stream  of  ammonia  synthesis  plant  in  the  Razi  petro¬ 
chemical  complex. 
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Nomenclature 

A  active  surface  area,  m2 

D  tube  diameter,  m 

Deff  effective  diffusion  coefficient,  m2  s_1 

^electrode  activation  energy  of  the  exchange  current  density, 
kj  mol^1 

Ei  activation  energy  for  i-th  reaction,  kj  mol-1 

Ep  activation  energy  for  hydrogen  permeation,  kj  mol-1 

Ener  Nernst  voltage,  V 

E°  open  circuit  voltage  at  the  standard  pressure,  V 

F  Faraday  constant,  C  mor1 

F  molar  flow  rate 

Jk  permeation  rate  of  component  k,  mol  s-1 

Jo  permeation  rate  constant,  mol  cm  cm-2  s-1  atnrT1/2 

J  current  density,  A  m-2 

Jo, electrode  exchange  current  density,  A  m“2 

^electrode  pre-exponential  factor  of  exchange  current  density,  A  m-2 

1<i  reaction  rate  constant  for  i-th  reaction 

I<i  equilibrium  constant  for  i-th  reaction 

I<k  adsorption  constant  for  component  k 

L  cell  length,  m 

L  axial  position  in  reactor,  m 

LHV  lower  heating  value 

N  number  of  electrons  participating  in  the  electrochemical 

reaction 

Nceii  number  of  cells 

P  pressure,  bar 

Pk  partial  pressure  of  component  k,  bar 

Pk  partial  pressure  of  component  k  in  the  electrode 

electrolyte  interface,  bar 
Psofc  power  density,  W  m-2 

Q.  required  heat  for  reactions,  J  s-1 

R  universal  gas  constant,  J  mol-1  K1 

q  rate  of  reaction  i 

^ohm  total  cell  resistance,  Q  m2 
rp  pore  radius,  m 

T  temperature,  K 

Uf  fuel  utilization  ratio 

V  actual  voltage,  V 

yk  molar  fraction  of  component  k  at  inlet 

Greek  letters 

B  exponential  constant  in  the  rate  of  ammonia 

decomposition 

A  membrane  thickness,  m 

A Hfc  heat  of  absorption  for  component  k,  J  mor1 
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E  electrode  porosity 

£sofc  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  efficiency 

H  over-potential  loss,  V 

Vk,i  stoichiometric  coefficient  of  component  k  in  reaction  i 
S  electrode  tortuosity 

P  density,  kg  m-3 

tfanode,  ^cathode  electronic  conductivity  of  the  anode  and  cathode, 

Q-1  m_1 

^electrolyte  ionic  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte,  FT1  nrT1 
T  thickness,  m 

Superscripts 

I  interface  of  electrode  electrolyte 

J  j-th  control  volume 

T  total 

Subscripts 

Act  activation 

Ad  ammonia  decomposition 

An  anode 

Ca  cathode 

Con  concentration 

Elect  electrochemical  reaction 

F  fuel 

I  reaction 

I<  component 

P  permeation  side 

Ohm  ohmic 

R  reaction  side 

SR  steam  reforming 

WGS  water  gas-shift 
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